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The press in India is comparatively free under the 
present democratic set-up of the Indian government. 
Despite some handicaps which these newspapers are 
facing, the press in general, especially the big city daily 
newspapers, enjoys a great amount of freedom and all 
types of governmental criticism are commonly found in 
the Indian press.! If circulation is a barometer, the 
Times of India published in English and the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika in Bengali are the two major newspapers 
in the Indian subcontinent. 

In a land inhabited by 438 million people and a state 
dedicated to the ideals of democracy, both aspiring to 
achieve standards in socio-economic spheres, the founda- 
tion is being laid for the expansion of the press on a scale 
unconceived in the past. The first half of the twentieth 
century is marked in Indian press history by a struggle 
for survival and the second half by an era of expansion. 
The biggest problem of the Indian newspaper industry 
is the shortage of newsprint, because India has to depend 
upon imports from foreign countries, and internal pro- 
duction is rather insignificant. 

The Indian newspapers are torn and confused by the 
illiteracy of the masses and the multiplicity of languages. 
It is no wonder that circulation figures of some of the 
bigger newspapers look small compared to their sister 
publications in the United States. The circulation of the 
Times of India and the Ananda Bazar Patrika which are 
beyond 100,000 and 84,000? respectively are worthy of 
notice. 

The people of India speak 16 major languages and 
more than 200 dialects but they share a common history, 
a common geography, a common economy, and a com- 
mon philosophy. If one man buys a newspaper in a 
village it is usually passed on to others who are interested. 
Now, under the Community Development Project, the 
village-level worker or the village schoolteacher may read 
aloud the news of the day to small audiences. For a long 
time the English-language newspapers were those re- 
spected and recognized for setting the standard. Now the 
Indian-language newspapers are equally efficient technic- 
ally and some show excellence. 

In India’s struggle for independence, the press in 


general played a gallant role and supported the cause of 
freedom at great sacrifice. When the press voiced the 
sentiments of the people, the government then found it 
necessary to penalize patriotism. Various laws were en- 
acted to restrict the press and even to kill it unceremoni- 
ously. But the press survived the ordeals, and the re- 
pressive measures proved helpful in giving due recogni- 
tion to its power and extent of influence. 


Vital Statistics of Newspapers 


As of April 30, 1959, there were a total of 6,918 
newspapers, including periodicals. On the basis of geo- 
graphical distribution, the state of Bombay leads with 
1,467 newspapers followed by West Bengal, 1,012; Uhar 
Pradesh, 774; Delhi, 698; and Madras, 677. Of all 
newspapers, 20.1 per cent are published in English; 18.3 
per cent in Hindi (the national language of India); 8.2 
per cent in Urdu; 7.1 per cent in Bengali; 6.6 per cent 
in Gujarati; and 5.4 per cent in Marathi. Other languages 
comprise less than 4 per cent.? Daily newspapers make 
up 25.1 per cent; weeklies, 26.8 per cent; bi-monthlies or 
fortnightlies, 8.4 per cent; and monthlies, 32.0 per cent, 
of the entire newspaper and periodical circulation. Ac- 
curate circulation figures could be obtained for only 
4,000 of these papers. The basis on which circulation was 
determined included both the actual number of copies 
sold and those that were distributed free. In 1958-59, 321 
dailies claimed 3,606,000, and 958 weeklies claimed 
3,869,000 in circulation. 4 


A Look Back 


The first newspaper to be issued was in English, 
known as Hickey’s Gazette (or Bengal Gazette), founded 
by an Englishman, James Hickey. The first issue appeared 
on January 29, 1780, at Calcutta. Each issue consisted of 
two sheets 12x8 inches in size. It is to be noted that this 
was a newspaper as such. Court circulars had existed 
since the days of Emperor Akbar. With the coming of 
Hickey’s Gazette, a struggle for existence began and 
Hickey himself established a fighting tradition. He was 
a courageous writer who would not spare even the rulers 
in his gossip column. The bureaucratic government of 
the time was naturally hostile to any form of criticism 
and several attempts were made to strangle the editor and 
his paper. After struggling for some years, Hickey and 
his pioneer journal had to give up, the press was seized 
and the editor passed the rest of his life in great misery. 
In 1780 came the second newspaper, the Indian Gazette 
or the Calcutta Advertiser, established by and large to 
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serve the business interests of the founder. This paper 
continued publication until 1838. Subsequently other 
newspapers emerged: the Bombay Herald in 1789; the 
Bombay Courier in 1790; and the India Herald in 1795, 
all from Bombay. The first instance of prior censorship 
is found in the case of the Madras Courier which in the 
beginning published only government advertisements. It 
ran into difficulty when the government demanded that 
all copies be pre-censored through the military secretary 
of the government. The Courier was also denied free 
postage facilities. Time passed and gradually, but with 
difficulty and under the suspicious eyes of the govern- 
ment, the Indian-language press was born. The entire 
nineteenth century is filled with the tremendous growth 
of the Indian-language press.° The English-language 
press continued to grow at the same time. 

Sometimes an imaginative governor-general would 
remove some of the hurdles such as the prior censorship 
restrictions. One such notable character was Sir Charles 
Metcalf, who brought about the long-awaited freedom of 
the press in 1835 by repealing most of the previous re- 
pressive acts. 

Credit for the development of the Indian-language 
newspaper goes to Raja Ram Mohan Roy who founded 
the first Indian-language newspaper, the Digdarshan, in 
1818. It started with a monthly publication but within 
a couple of months was transformed into a weekly jour- 
nal under a new name, the Samachar Darpan (the mirror 
of news). Interestingly enough, it became bi-lingual in 
1829 with English columns running side by side with 
the Bengali translation. The Indian-language papers faced 
tremendous difficulty in the beginning. They did not 
have even the bare necessary equipment and had to work 
under the suspicious and threatening eyes of the govern- 
ment. Newsgathering was a problem and means of com- 
munication were very poor. It was, therefore, not un- 
usual for an Indian-language newspaper to quote from 
another, mostly English-language newspaper almost 
verbatim. 

Striking progress was made by Indian editors writing 
in the English language. The Hindu and the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, two such papers at that time, set a new trend in 
journalism — the trend toward scholarly treatment. This 
impressed the foreign press and the government because 
these editions contained the writings of Indians in the 
English language, in very facile pen. They were sucess- 
fully competing with their counterparts, the Anglo-Indian 
press, those owned and written by Englishmen. 

In 1875 Robert Knight founded the Statesman which 
soon absorbed the Friend of India. The Pioneer of 
Allahabad soon followed. This, too, was owned and ed- 
ited by the English interests in India. 

Lord Lytton, a well-known name in Indian press 
history, made the most grievous attempt to silence the 
Indian press. At the time he started his repressive laws, 
there were 169 vernacular or Indian-language newspapers 
in India. It was then estimated that there were 100,000 
readers. Lord Lytton enacted the “Vernacular Press Act 
of 1878,” “to have a better control of publications in 
Oriental languages.” The act provoked bitter opposition. 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika changed overnight into an 
English-language newspaper with borrowed types. In 
South India, the Hindu made its appearance and protest 
became widespread. Then came the liberal viceroy of 
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India, Lord Ripon, and in 1881 through his efforts, th 
act was repealed. 

From humble beginnings, the native-language press 
has grown to the extent today that of some 4,000 regular’ 
newspapers, 3,000 are published in native languages. | 

During World War I and World War II, the press: 


in India had normal relations with the government. 


The press as a whole was definitely anti-fascist 
and through the government of India had armed 
themselves with special powers of censorship and 
suppression and there was no protest or opposition 
from the press. © 


During the times of communal disorders, the press; 
exercised considerable restraint.-When the Congress de-- 
manded freedom and the partition of India on religious) 
erounds, the government sought the cooperation of the; 
press in keeping the communal harmony. The press in| 
general assured cooperation but the differences were} 
at times so deep that it was quite common for the press | 
on both sides to print inflamatory materials. The editors | 
established, and very rightly so, a code of voluntary | 
restraint in publishing news of communal disturbances, | 
so publication of any news might not serve the purpose | 
of hatred or intensify riots. | 

When Mahatma Gandhi started his non-cooperation | 
movement, the press in general supported his mission | 
with great zeal. The government and the press differed 
greatly here. What the government thought objection- 
able, the press thought legitimate. During all these peri- 
ods the government did not spare the “offending papers” 
but the time had come when the press had become in- | 
dispensible and before any action was taken the press 
was invariably consulted. 

At the present time the Ananda Bazar Patrika, pub- ' 
lished in the Bengali language, claims ultra-modern set- 
tings and a circulation figure of 84,000. It publishes | 
eight editions every day to reach every mail. 

It is worth noting that Mahatma Gandhi himself was 
a versatile journalist, in that he edited the Indian Opinion 
for the Indians in South Africa and when he came to 
India, he started the Young India which later was changed 
to Harijan. These papers did not contain any advertise- 
ments and were largely established to propagate his gos- 
pel of truth and non-violence. 

These papers were more like source materials than — 
newspapers and many newspapers copied the materials. | 
The Harijan (Children of God) was published in ten _ 
languages. 

The English press, which has rendered valuable 
service in the past, may continue to be a dominant force 
in the next few decades. Because of the utility of English — 
as an inter-provincial language and because it has been 
flowing steadily in our veins for well over a century, it 
is rather difficult to reverse the role of English all so 
soon. There are also advantages in retaining English as 
a second language, in that it has become a language of 
international communication. 

In India the newspapers are distributed by air to 
places which could not otherwise be served. The govern- 
ment allows rebates and newspapers have to pay only 
25 per cent of the regular air freight. Even this is con- 
sidered high and the newspapers are eager to get further 
reductions, 
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Throughout India there is considerable awakening 
today. The Community Development program is lifting 
the soul of rural India. It is a people’s program with 
government participation. The village centers get news- 
papers that are often read aloud to an audience. The 
village bulletin boards serve as disseminators of news. 


The Press Championed Nation’s Freedom 


The press in India invariably supported the cause of 
independence. It thus had a heroic role. Whenever the 
nationalists clashed with the British rulers, the press 
inevitably came into conflict with the administration. The 
alien government saw in the press a powerful media for 
the sedition movements, and put various nooses around 
the neck of the free press. The press did not always take 
the restrictions mildly. There came several occasions 
when the press organized or even suspended publication 
for a day as a token of protest against the repressive 
measures. The resolution of the All India Newspaper 
Editors Conference dated December 18-21, 1942, is 


significant: 


As a protest against certain recent orders 
passed by certain provincial governments, the 
Conference recommends ... (all the newspa- 
pers) ... not to publish until the order is with- 
drawn or otherwise directed by the President 
(1) any circular from Government House (2) 
New Year’s Honours list (3) Speeches of Mem- 
bers of British government. 7 


On August 8, 1942, the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, passed 
the “Quit India” resolution. This demanded immediate 
withdrawal of the British from India. The British became 
alarmed and started repression. All workers and leaders 
of Congress, including Gandhi, were put in jail. The 
British army looted villages, burned houses and molested 
women. Hearing of one such molestation in the village 
of Chimur in the central provinces, Professor Bhansali, 
an inmate of Gandhi’s Ashram, demanded a public in- 
quiry. Since the government would not listen to it, he 
started a “fast unto death.” The British government had 
put a ban on newspapers on publishing political news. 
When Professor Bhansali started the fast, the editors 
were asked not to touch the issue. The president of the 
All India Newspaper Editors Conference advised the 
newspapers to stop publication of the British govern- 
ment’s New Year’s Honours list. This was done as a 
protest against the administration. 


Almost all the important newspapers, all of them 
English-language, non-partisan, and widely respected, 
were opposed to a government that did not respect the 
rights of the people. Before Gandhi came on the scene, 
they had even advocated violence, but in the Gandhian 
era, they forcefully advocated organizing and resisting 
injustice. With the emergence of the mass movement 
under Gandhi’s leadership, the opposition to alien rule 
became intense and the press played its heroic role. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika in an editorial dated January 13, 
1943, commented: 


The central provinces government’s order pro- 
hibiting publication of news relating to Professor 


Bhansali’s fast, or his activities (precipitated the 
solution of a deadlock) ... (the government) has 
done well (after the deadlock) to attach the great- 
est importance to the maintenance of discipline 
among the military and the police engaged in 
restoration of order. They have assured the public 
that they consider that respect for the honor of 
women and their protection from molestation is 
and shall be the first essential of good discipline. 
. . . The president of All India Newspapers Edi- 
tors Conference imposing ban of publication of 
certain categories of news was withdrawn conse- 
quently. Thus, the relations subsisting between the 
government and the press are restored. ® 


There have been several cases where editors were 
fired because they wanted either relief measures for the 
suffering population or vindication of certain grievances. 

Not only were the newspapers suppressed, but hun- 
dreds of editors and newspaper workers were put in 
jail . . . in all those cases, the editors had committed 
no fault except wanting to serve the people dispassionate- 
ly. A specific example is that of Benoy Roy who took 
the editorship of the Indian Nation after the Japanese 
occupied Burma during World War II. During this 
time Bengal was swept by a terrible famine resulting 
in the death of three million people. Moved by this, Mr. 
Roy in his editorials appealed to the people to organize 
for relief. This was disliked by the government, which 
asked the owner of the paper to remove Mr. Roy. Ac- 
cordingly, the owner fired him. 


Significant English Language Newspapers 


Two hundred years of British rule came to an end on 
August 15, 1947. Due to the fact that the British govern- 
ment carried out an anti-newspaper policy, where even 
keeping certain newspaper copies was considered a crime, 
the press suffered greatly. In view of all this, it is interest- 
ing to review the growth of some of the prominent news- 
papers in India. 

(a) The Times of India: This newspaper with a 
circulation of well over 100,000 copies a day is an 
influential daily in India. With the two Bombay and 
Delhi morning editions combined, it has the highest 
circulation. The seed sprouted when a newspaper called 
the bombay Times started in 1838 with Dr. George Buist 
from Scotland as the first editor. Later on Dr. Buist quit 
this paper and started his own paper called the Bombay 
Standard. In 1890 these papers were consolidated and 
became known as the Bombay Times. Robert Knight 
became the editor and a third newspaper known as the 
Bombay Courier was combined with it, and a new news- 
paper under the name of the Times of India emerged in 
the late 1890’s. The management passed to the hands of 
Bennet Coleman, a British firm. It was only in 1947 that 
one of India’s leading industrialists, Seth Dalmia, pur- 
chased the entire enterprise. The Times of India is a 
chain of newspapers under the present owner. Some of 
the famous publications include the Dharmayug (Hin- 
di); Illustrated Weekly of India; Nav Bharat Times 
(Hindi); The Filmfare (weekly); and March of India 
(monthly) . 


(b) The Hindu: This is one of the best newspapers 
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in India, published in Madras. Until very recently the 
Hindu used to carry classified advertisements on its 
front page. Known for its scrupulous regard for truth 
and balanced view, this newspaper, which started as a 
weekly in 1878, has gained tremendous influence over 
the last 80 years. There is no doubt that this paper 
played a prominent role in the national struggle for 
independence. 

(c) The Hindustan Times: A great educator, who 
founded Benaras Hindu University, founded this news- 
paper in 1923. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had a 
reputation of favoring the revival of Indian culture and 
his object was to fight against council entry as a form 
of non-cooperation against the British. The paper was, 
therefore, founded for these two purposes. The paper 
until very recently was edited by Devadas Gandhi, eldest 
son of Mahatma Gandhi. It has a reputation for extreme 
accuracy in news reporting. 

(d) Amrita Bazar Patrika: This newspaper has a 
circulation of over 75,000 daily and is published simul- 
taneously from Calcutta and Allahabad. The editor of 
the paper, Tushar Kanti Ghosh, himself a great nation- 
alist, championed the cause of freedom from 1878 on. The 
newspaper was converted into an English-language edi- 
tion to escape the rigors of the “Vernacular Press Act.” 
The paper derived its name from the village known as 
“Amrita Bazar” where its founder was born. 

(e) The Statesman: Simultaneously published from 
Calcutta and Delhi, this paper commands a circulation 
of 74,000. It is said that requirements of language and 
superb journalistic techniques are the keynotes of the 
Statesman. Founded in 1875 by Robert Knight, this 
became a mouthpiece of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 


The Constitution and the Press 


The constitution of India guarantees freedom of 
speech and expression. As one of the fundamental rights 
of the citizens, Article 19 (1) of the Constitution states: 
“All citizens shall have the right to freedom of speech 
and expression.” 

The Supreme Court of India has interpreted this 
freedom to include freedom of the press. Of course. there 
have been certain limitations to this provision. One re- 
striction was put under the Constitution (First Amend- 
ment) Act of 1951 under which the Indian Parliament 
is empowered to enact legislation reasonably restricting 
the exercise of this right “in the interest of security of 
state, friendly relations with foreign states, public order, 
decency, grounds of morality or in relation to contempt 
of court, defamation, or incitement to offence.” ® 

There are five main federal laws that concern the 
press in India. They are: the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867; the Working Journalist (Conditions of 
Service) Act, 1955; Newspaper (Price of Page) Act, 
1956; the Delivery of Books and Newspapers (Public 
Libraries) Act, 1954; and the Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings (Protection of Publication) Act, 1956. 


Control on the Press 


The power of the press in shaping public opinion is 
now well recognized. The extent to which the press can 
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exert its influence varies a great deal. Power corrupts 
and unless it is construed in terms of responsibility, it 
cannot last. If the power of the press is to endure, it 
must so interpret its duties and obligations as to con- 
form to the high standards of public life. So there must 
be self-regulation of the press. 

Then there are the external controls on publication, 
the most direct of which are those imposed by the law. 
The Law of Libel and the Law of Contempt fall in the 
major restriction categories. 

For this reason Indian newspapers have found it to 
their advantage to settle libel actions out of court and 
offer unqualified apology whenever contempt proceed- 
ings are started. Laws designed to serve the public 
interest should not lend themselves to be interpreted to 
defeat these ends. 

During the last 135 years the government has been 
putting restrictive measures on the statute book. The 
government had recognized earlier that a free press and 
a foreign administration were fundamentally incompat- 
ible. Sir Thomas Munro stated in 1822 that “the first 
duty of the free press would be to free the country from 
the foreign yoke.” During the freedom movement, vari- 
ous restrictions came to curb the freedom-mindedness of 
the press. Censorship, licensing, and registration were 
only some of them. In a sense, some people feel, it was 
a compliment to the press, for the state recognized its part 
and place in the freedom movement. Repressive legislation 
served to emphasize the need for an organization of the 
press to safeguard its common interests. 

Readers exercise considerable control on the papers. 
Circulation, as we know, is based on reader acceptance 
as advertising revenue is based on circulation. 

In order to hold a large body of readers, the news- 
papers find it necessary to cater to their needs and re- 
quirements. Sunday magazine sections, fashion notes, and 
personal news have all found a place in newspapers for 
this reason. So it is a truism that “instruction has yielded 
place to interest and interest is being interpreted as 
entertainment.” So the inference is that reader interest 
plays no small part in publication of matter. 

The newspapers now face the problem, due to chang- 
ing conditions, of whether the editor should cater to 
what people like or what he thinks is good for them. For 
if he gives the readers what they want, this may eventu- 
ally lead to progressive deterioration in public taste. 

Far reaching changes are coming in every section of 
Indian life. The question of newspapers in relationship 
to readers is, therefore, involved in a very complex 
vicious circle. As communications develop, the provincial 
papers may develop in circulation. Today some of the 
very important papers have several editions from several 
cities. The Statesman is published from Calcutta and 
Delhi simultaneously; the Amrita Bazar Patrika is pub- 
lished at Calcutta and Allahabad. The contention in all 
these cases has been that limitations of distance are 
being overcome by duplication of plants with synthesis 
of their contents. 

Before independence and even after it, recurrent 
interference with the press has in a way hampered the 
natural growth of newspapers. In the pre-independence 
era, a large number of newspapers were seized and hun- 
dreds of journalists imprisoned. Heavy fines were imposed 
upon the publishers. Security deposits of a large number 


of newspapers were forfeited and naturally all this made 
the press financially weak. Sometimes papers suspended 
publication. When their continuity was broken, revenue 
from advertising fell considerabiy. Being a journalist 
became a service and a cause of sacrifice and one who 
took journalism as a profession prepared for all eventu- 
alities. After independence, due to non-repressive meas- 
ures and the Working Journalists (Conditions of Work) 
Act of 1951, most of the terror has gone, although even 


now journalists are not enjoying enough prestige and 


security. 


The Press in Retrospect 


The role of the press has changed since independence. 
An era of responsibility has dawned. The press emerged 
as a body to present truthful sides of stories and to 
educate and mold public opinion towards harmony 
within the country. The nation was wedded to the cause 
of planned national development. The newspapers, there- 
fore, had added responsibilities to build up people’s 
aspirations and achieve national goals. To a great ex- 
tent the press has fulfilled its role in this direction. The 
press is serving the cause loyally and truthfully. Public 
episodes, acts of negligence by political leaders in high 
positions were never spared by the Indian press. The 
vernacular press has shown tremendous growth and is 
playing a profound role in molding public opinion. 

Undoubtedly, there exist some problem areas. One 
is that most of the newspapers belong to some vested 
interest groups and, as is true elsewhere, they support 
the ideologies of the group with unrestrained enthusiasm. 
Some papers who believe in sensationaiism, are out to 
make quick money and exploit the public by what Hux- 
ley 1° terms “herd poisoning.” Very recently such papers 
have shown signs of decline. Undoubtedly, such papers do 
great damage to the “sanctity of the printed word” and 
also to the reading public in general. This is the area 
in which freedom of expression is badly abused by the 
press. 


An Era of Expansion 


The influence of the English-language press is still 
strong. At the same time the Indian-language newspapers 
have shown tremendous growth. Gandhi estimated that 
the Indian language newspapers would soon surpass the 
English-language press in influence and quality of 
production: 


The English newspapers still set the pace... . 
but they are no longer the only ones that matter. 
If there are about twenty leading daily news- 
papers in India printed in English, one can name 
forty Indian-language dailies which exert equal 
influence. Quite a few of these have large and 
expanding circulations and their printing equip- 
ment includes stereo rotaries . . . truly remark- 
able, and what is more, completely independent 
of the English papers which formerly were law 
givers in all matters of the journalistic sphere 
. . . have their own individual pattern and speak 
directly to the Indian public. 


The newspapers can now be carried and distributed by 


airplane to the remotest corner in the shortest possible 
time. This has removed the necessity of duplicating a 
copy. Geographical distance has been conquered by the 
development of mass communication. Technical skills, 
make-up, and news coverage have improved a great 
deal. The consciousness of journalists of the need for 
more security and better pay resulted in the enactment 
of the Working Journalists (Conditions of Work) Act 
of 1951. The press has a good reputation of serving the 
cause of freedom in the past, is fairly free today, and is 
seeking to find its rightful place in the future. 

Professor Roland Wolseley, 11 known for an extensive 
study of the Indian press, lays down eight factors as 
handicaps in development of Indian press: (1) Badly 
organized communities from the newsgathering aspect, 
(2) small, badly-paid staffs, (3) too few stringers and 
correspondents in rural regions, (4) poor facilities for 
work, (5) too few pages in the papers, (6) too little 
literacy, (7) too many distribution problems, and (8) 
too many languages and dialects. 

The newspapers have been selective in news reporting 
almost universally. In India the newspapers were fash- 
ioned after the British press, but after independence con- 
siderable Americanization crept in. Speaking of the Amer- 
ican press, Time magazine stated that newspapers were 
telling their readers only half-truths. Instances are cited 
where a newspaper ignored long-ago criminal records in 
obituaries or dropped stories that might unnecessarily em- 
barrass the subject. The double standard is used even 
by reputable newspapers in reporting the news, for in- 
stance, “carrying squibs on the doings of the town drunk, 
but killing the drunken-driving episode of a prominent 
citizen.” It suggested that “when an editor decides what 
to print and what to kill, he must understand that un- 
compromising honesty carries cruelty in its saddlebag 
and that too much gentleness will help evil thrive.” 1? 

Time magazine protested against raising wages of 
Indian newspaper employees. The objection was vigorous 
because of the Indian government’s move to give monop- 
oly of supply of foreign news to Britain’s Reuters, Ltd. 


The government is on the move to raise the 
wages of Indian newspaper employees. The noose 
around the neck of a free press is tightening ever 
since India won its independence from Britain in 
1947. It is moving towards granting near monop- 
oly on the supply of foreign news. The idea behind 
India’s policy towards foreign news agencies is 
to protect its only remaining domestic news 
agency, Press Trust of India, from ruinous com- 
petition. . . . It is ironic that India is also giving 
near monopoly to Britain’s Reuters, Ltd., a long 
time symbol to Indians of British imperialism. 1% 


Statements of foreign visitors to India indicate that 
the press in general has been greatly admired. It has 
been found that the Indian newspapers are more ob- 
jective and fair. They give a more balanced picture of 
international happenings than was otherwise thought. 
Although there are many pitfalls with the press system, 
the Indian press on the whole has been a responsible 
press. It is definitely not regimented and is free to 
speak against the evils of the state as well as the public. 

Murthy ‘* stated that the Indian press is usually 
informative and vigorous in tone and is recognized as a 
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great force in shaping public opinion. Generally, there is 
no previous restraint upon publication. It is also true 
that some of the recent press laws, like the Parliamentary 
Proceedings (Protection of Publication) Act of 1956 or 
even the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) 
Act of 1955 have tended to mean a curb on free press. 

The essence of freedom is deep-rooted in the Indian 
traditional life. It was Mahatma Gandhi, whose influence 
on the spiritual and political life of India dominated for 
well over half a century, who once said: 


I do not want my house to be walled on all 
sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the 
cultures of all lands to be blown about my house 
as freely as possible. 


The government of India does not own any news- 
papers, neither does it subsidize any news agency. The 
press still acts like a watch dog, it shouts at the slightest 


Columbia, Missouri 


May 1961 


sound whether the sound comes from a gentleman or 


a thief. ) 
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